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I take on the role of editor of the Australian Garden History Society Journal with 
great enthusiasm and, thankfully, the support of a wonderful group of colleagues 
in the Society. Previously this publication has been ably edited by Peter Watts, Richard 
Aitken and Georgina Whitehead and more recently by David Beaver. My thanks to 
these accomplished members who set such a high standard and gave so much of their 
own time and expertise. Although there will be some changes in future issues, the pre¬ 
sentation, style and quality of articles will hopefully remain, with the ultimate aim to 
promote and foster interest in historic or significant gardens and promote appropriate 
standards of restoration, design and maintenance. The scholarly features will contin¬ 
ue, mixed with people, garden and occasional trivia articles - hopefully a balanced 
coverage, both thematically and geographically. 

Living in an early nineteenth century garden, I am always intrigued by the plants 
used in these colonial gardens. To foster the conservation of such valuable plants, a 
series of articles will look at some of these, many of which are so hard to find in nurs¬ 
eries today. Hopefully a resurgence in interest may lead to some of these wonderfully 
hardy and intriguing species becoming more readily available and used in the recre¬ 
ation of old gardens. 

A shared interest I have found with many members of the society 1 have met at 
AGHS conferences is a passion for old gardening journals and publications. After 
each conference there are always scribbled notes of ‘must read’ books or unknown 
authors to follow up. Hopefully our new series on bibliophiles will reveal more inter¬ 
esting titles and lead to many old garden tomes been dusted off and re-read. 

Articles on gardens created or ‘re’-created by Garden History members will start 
with Margaret Darling’s Woomargama Station in southern NSW. This will hopefully 
put a more human side to the ‘names’ that keep appearing in the Journal. It will also 
reveal some of the country’s most interesting gardens. 

There will also be other articles in future issues on Australian botanical artists, 
Garden History projects such as St Omer or Mt Elrington at Braidwood, Hillview in 
the Southern Highlands of NSW and other gardens that are being worked on by 
members of the AGHS. Book reviews, profiles and current issues will also feature. 

As the mouthpiece for the Australian Garden History Society, the journal holds an 
important role in the evolution of our cultural heritage. Such a national body includes 
in its membership people with wide and varied skills, joined with a common interest 
in garden history. This expertise is now being sought not only in the restoration of 
heritage landscapes, but in projects that will shape landscapes of the future. 

It is the mingling of such diverse talents at such events as the National Conference 
- this year in Sydney - that is one of the most exciting aspects of the Society. While his¬ 
toric sites are visited and lectures absorbed, there is also the wonderful networking of 
ideas on the significance and conservation of historic landscapes, discussions on man¬ 
agement practices, identification and assessment of historic sites and gardens and a 
fostering of understanding of our garden heritage. 

This is one of the great strengths of this Society - the incredible cross-section of 
knowledge, background and interests of our members. Hopefully this diversity will be 
tapped in articles from members in future issues. 1 look forward to receiving not only 
information, photos and news from members, but views and articles that will encour¬ 
age debate and open our eyes to issues beyond the garden fence. 


<r 





Trisha Dixon 


Published by the Australian Garden History Society Incorporated. ISSN 1033-3673 

CORRESPONDENCE should be addressed to the Secretary, AGHS, Cl- Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood 
Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria 3141. Ph/Fax (03) 650 5043. 

The Australian Garden History Society was formed in 1980 to bring together those with an interest in the 
various aspects of garden history - horticulture, landscape design, architecture and related subjects. Its prime 
concern is to promote interest and research into historic gardens as a major component of the National Estate. 
It aims to look at garden making in a wide historic, literary, artistic and scientific context. 

The editorial content of articles, or the products and services advertised in this journal, do not necessarily imply 
their endorsement by the Australian Garden History Society. 
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DATES FOR THE DIARY 


BEYOND THE PICKET FENCE 

AUSTRALIAN WOMEN'S ART IN THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY’S COLLECTIONS 

Canberra, 8 March-4 June, 1995 

T his exhibition celebrates the diversity of women’s art 
and includes exquisite works by Ellis Rowan, Elizabeth 
Gould, Louisa Atkinson, May Gibbs, Pixie O’Harris, Nora 
Heysen and Edna Walling. They are all works from the 
National Library’s Collections and as such, arc not com¬ 
monly exhibited. The exhibition represents the work of 81 
women artists from colonial days to contemporary. 

Despite their achievements, women artists seem to have 
dropped from art history. There are women whose talents 
never came to fruition, such as Annie Moriarty who virtual¬ 
ly ceased painting when she married fellow art student Fred¬ 
erick McCubbin. Elizabeth Gould is thought to have execut¬ 
ed many unattributed drawings for her ornithologist-illus¬ 
trator husband, John Gould and after bearing a number of 
children, died at 41 years of age. 

Exhibition open Mon-Friday 9am-5pm. Phone 06 262 1111 

ROSE FESTIVAL 

Adelaide, SA, 19-24 April, 1995 

he six day festival program will feature the Australian 
Rose Conference, with noted rose authorities from 
throughout the world, including Alain Meilland from France, 
whose family created the famous ‘Peace’ rose. A new rose has 
been bred by the Meilland family to celebrate the 50rh 
anniversary of the Peace rose and this rose will be available in 
Australia for the first time at the Adelaide Rose Festival. More 
than 2,600 roses have been planted by the City of Adelaide in 
new rose beds in celebration of this year’s Festival. 

Enquiries: (08) 410 1970. Fax (08) 410 2004. 

FLORIADE 

Canberra, ACT, 16 September-15 October, 1995 

his is the national capital’s most celebrated festival with 
hundreds of thousands of flowers adorning the shores 
of Lake Burley Griffin. Admission free. Exhibitions and 
open gardens coincide with this event 
Enquiries: tollfree 1 800 020 141. 

LAUNCESTON GARDEN FESTIVAL 

Tasmania, 15-17 September, 1995 

T he festival incorporates the 157th Launceston Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Spring Daffodil and Camellia Show. 
Enquiries: (003) 319 406 

HERITAGE ROSES NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Orange, NSW, 17-20 November, 1995 

our days of heritage roses - talks, visits to gardens and 
admiring roses - will be held in Orange in November. 
The title of the National Conference is ‘Species - In the 
Beginning’ and is expected to attract heritage rose enthusi¬ 
asts from throughout Australia. 


A pre-conference tour leaves Sydney on 
Tuesday November 14 and will visit 
gardens in the Mittagong and Blue 
Mountains area before arriving in Orange 
for the start of the Conference on Friday 
November 17. Speakers include Susan 
Irvine, Trevor Nottle, Dr Judyth McLeod, 
Roger Phillips and Peter Cox. 

‘High Tea’ in the Orange Botanic Gardens on Sunday 19 
November will allow visitors to see the beautiful roses as 
well as the restoration of an old Church in the grounds. Sur¬ 
rounded by roses, the old Redwood Church stands on a 
knoll in the gardens. Over 100 years old, the former Angli¬ 
can Church was originally located in outback NSW and was 
moved to Shadforth 80 years ago. On its closure some years 
ago, it was relocated and restored by the Orange Bicentenni¬ 
al Committee. The Orange Heritage Rose Group donated a 
lychgate which will be officially opened when welcoming 
guests to the High Tea as part of the Conference. 

Enquiries: (063) 628 241 or (02) 999 2759 

THE LIVING SCULPTURES OF EDNA 
WALLING 

TOURING EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLOUR 
SKETCHES, PLANS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 

26 February-October 1995 

C urator of the McClelland Gallery at Langwarrin in Vic¬ 
toria, Jane Alexander, has gathered together an 
amazing collection of Edna Walling plans and photographs 
for this wonderful exhibition. Bringing together for the first 
time many of Edna Walling’s surviving watercolour sketches 
and plants of gardens from the 1920s to the 1940s, this is 
an exhibition to interest artists, gardeners and designers. 

Edna Walling (1896-1973) is recognised as one of Aus¬ 
tralia’s most influential landscape designers and during her 
career she designed hundreds of gardens. Works of art in 
their own right, they are also invaluable in their portrayal of 
the design of some of Australia’s leading gardens. For those 
interested in landscape design, the plans show in meticulous 
watercolour, her use of space and recurring themes of stone 
walls, love for simple plants and innate sense of style. 

The exhibition closes at the McClelland Gallery on 23 
April and will then tour to the Geelong Art Gallery where it 
will be displayed from 9 June to 2 July before travelling 
north to Sydney. Elizabeth Bay House will be the NSW 
venue and the exhibition will be open from 4 August to 27 
October. 

Enquiries: (03) 789 1671. 

GOLDFIELDS FESTIVAL OF GARDENS 

Melbourne Cup Week, November 3-12 1995 

T he Castlemaine district of Victoria will be host to the 
3rd biennial Goldfields Festival of Gardens between 
November 3-12. There will be more than 50 gardens open 
in central Victoria along with lectures, workshops, field trips 
and a garden trade expo. 

Enquiries: Peggy Munro 054-722 086 or David Thomas 
(054)705 118. 
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COLONIAL PLANTS 


OSAGE ORANGE, MACLURA POMIFERA 
by MARGARET BROOKES 

Professor Turner, of Illinois, during a course of lectures on 
education in the prairies of America, observed that the 
want of good fences very much interfered with the atten¬ 
dance of children at the various schools in the county dis¬ 
tricts by occasioning a demand for their services in tending 
live stock; and to remedy this state of things this gentle¬ 
man initiated a series of experiments on a number of 
plants for the formation of fences, and after many failures, 
the Osage Orange crowned his efforts with the most satis¬ 
factory success. The railways and farms in the States now 
present thousands of miles of this formidable fence and 
the time is not far distant when every other must give 
place to it. 

The Osage Orange for Hedge Fences by W. Law & Co. 

1862 p.4 

F encing wire was not used much before the 1880s; post 
and rail fences and hedges were a more usual and 
cheaper method of containing stock and keeping out unde¬ 
sirables. A plant such as the Osage Orange, Maclura 
pomifera, which had been extensively tested in America as a 
‘live fence’, must have seemed ideal to farmers in Australia. 
Offered in quantity by the nursery trade, it was planted as a 
hedge in many parts of Victoria in particular, as well as 
being used as an ornamental tree. 

Maclura pomifera (referred to as Maclura aurantiaca 
prior to 1906) grows into a large deciduous tree to ten 
metres or more. It has attractive bark, glossy leaves, interest¬ 
ing fruit (on the female) and ferocious spines. It is tough in 
that it can stand most conditions including poor soil, 
drought, cold, wind and heat. It is easily propagated, easily 
transplanted and can be pruned to any size from two metres. 

Madura pomifera is a native North American tree found 
from Arkansas to Oklahoma and Texas. Its common name 
derives from the Osage Indians who used its silky wood for 
bow-making and its orange-like fruit as a war paint. 

Having arrived in Australia prior to the late 1850s, The 
Osage Orange was promoted during the second half of last 
century as a hedge plant within nursery catalogues and in agri¬ 



cultural journals. An article in the Victorian Farmers’ journal 
and Gardeners’ Chronicle on 8 February 1962, prompted 
letters from a William Law in the two following issues. The 
article and correspondence were published by W. Law & Co. 
as ‘The Osage Orange for Hedge Fences’ later in 1862. 

The Melbourne-based Scottish born seedsman William 
Law used this booklet to promote the Osage Orange as a 
hedge plant. Recent authors have credited Law with intro¬ 
ducing the plant to Australia, but in his booklet he claims 
only ‘the merit of its introduction to this colony for the 
purpose of making hedges.’ 

The booklet gives a detailed explanation of how to prop¬ 
agate, plant out, develop and maintain the hedge. For three 
years after planting, the growing shoots must be ‘headed 
down’ - cut and bent so that they intertwine at ground level 
before being allowed to grow upwards. This gives a dense 
spiky hedge through which, it was suggested, not even a rat 
could penetrate. Mr Horsfall of Mooroolbark is quoted as 
saying the Osage Orange is superior to anything that has 
ever been introduced to this country. ‘My plants made 
shoots six feet in length, very strong and armed with formi¬ 
dable prickles.’ 

Many seedsmen, and later nurseries, sold the plant from 
the 1860s onwards. Seed was imported in bulk from 


OSAGE ORANGE. MACLURA POMIFERA 

• A native of North America, it is adaptable to most soils and positions, is fast growing and is extremely drought 
resistant. Requires full sun and needs hot summers to thrive in cold areas. Young plants are susceptible to frost 
damage. Cultivated for the curiosity value of its unusual inedible fruits. 

• A deciduous tree, it grows to a height of 10-15metres. 

• The stem is erect and straight, with thorny branches and a globose crown; the leaves are oval, dark green alter¬ 
nate and oblong and turn yellow in autumn. Tiny yellow flowers, are not impressive but the large, wrinkled pale 
green fruit on the female trees are the most outstanding feature. They are about the size of a grapefruit, are quite 
inedible and secrete a poisonous milky juice. 

• Propagation is by softwood cuttings in summer, by seed in autumn or root cuttings in late winter. Both male and 
female trees need to be planted to obtain fruits. 
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This page and previous page: Osage Orange from the Gardener’s Chronicle 8 December 1894. 


America. Law, Somner &: Co.’s 1864 catalogue notes that 
‘Osage Orange is not obtainable this year, in consequence of 
the American War.’ 

Law’s enthusiasm for the Osage Orange as a hedge was 
shared by others in the Melbourne trade. The 1873 and 
1876 catalogues of George Btunning of St Kilda Nurseries 
offer the Osage Orange as ‘good strong plant 4s. per 100, 
30s. per 1,000.’ In 1889, J. Scott & Son, Royal Nurseries, 
Hawthorn, were offering the same quantities for similar 
prices. Other nurseries of the period offered M. pomifera 
seed or plants but not in any quantity. 

By the end of the century, the demand for country hedge 
plants had declined, as had the demand for large trees. 
Fencing wire had become more readily available, the 
economy was in a bad state and gardens and plantings were 
on a smaller scale. 

Today the Osage Orange is virtually unknown and is 
kept by few nurseries. A number of large trees remain from 
last century and can be seen in older public and private 
gardens of South-eastern Australia. 

The Register of Significant Trees of Victoria has three 
listings: a single tree in the Systems Garden at University of 
Melbourne; a row of 14 trees at Heide Park and Gallery, 
Bulleen; and a row of 200 trees along the Ovens Highway 
outside Everton, near Wangaratta. This row was clearly 
planted as a hedge and is estimated to be over 100 years old. 
According to the current landowner the trees arc now too 
large to serve as a hedge due to thick trunks and high 
branches and haven’t been clipped or trimmed for many 
years. They do however provide an effective stock shelter 
and windbreak. 

Other hedge remnants include some around the vineyard 
areas at Rutherglen, the fruit orchards at Bacchus Marsh, a 


line outside St Arnaud in Western Victoria, a row of old 
trees at Bringalbit near Kyneton in Victoria and another at 
the Old Parsonage at Bungonia in southern NSW. The 
timber of these old trees is sought after for furniture and 
wood turning. 
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LADY SOMERSET SYNDROME 


HORTUS DEBILITATUS ENVII 

by Christina Hindhaugh 

A most important document has come into my posses¬ 
sion, and I feel I must share it with you. This docu¬ 
ment is an Australasian Health Study Report, published by 
the Federal Medical Council and it contains a detailed review 
of one of the nation’s most wide-spread health problems. 

This is an ailment which affects gardeners. Indeed, some 
of you might well be sufferers. In fact, I noticed several sus¬ 
picious-looking cases amongst the garden visitors on the last 
Australian Garden History tour. 

The condition is known in the medical world as Hortus 
debilitatus envii or, as it is more commonly called, the Lady 
Somerset Syndrome. 

This is the acute reaction some gardeners suffer when 
they visit someone else’s beautiful garden and are made liter¬ 
ally ill with envy. 

Lady Caroline Somerset, in that notable book The 
English Woman’s Garden, wrote: ‘I always go around other 
people’s gardens with a jealous eye and if I see someone’s 
roses, for instance, growing without a touch of blackspot...! 
feel sick with envy.’ 

This reaction is not new. Indeed oral evidence suggests it 
has been chronic and endemic amongst gardeners for gener¬ 
ations. Luckily it is only a temporary derangement and 
seldom leads to total incapacitation. But while it lasts it can 
cause acute physical symptoms as well as strange personality 
disorders which can affect a sufferer’s entire central nervous 
system - or family, as it is often called. 

Now I have spent the last decade in close observation 
and careful analysis of this malaise, yet until now I have 
never heard of it being medically recognised nor clinically 
defined. Here, for the first time, is a full report, published by 
the highly respected international journal of alternate medi¬ 
cine: Chance-it. 

I can sense by your response your deep concern in this 
matter, and therefore I would like to share with you this 
medical and health council report. 


i/ou proi 


urtner ml 


ihe yarden andlelwldidler perfection 
in desiyn, iola!'harmony in colour and 
lexlures, lie symptoms may exacerlaie. 
fJou mantj yo cold and clammy all over, 
and a fee lmy of exireme fa in in ess 


or dizziness sweep over uou 



SYMPTOMS 

T he Lady Somerset Syndrome is a most distinctive com¬ 
plaint and can strike quite without warning at any time. 
The first symptoms are, the moment you enter and look 
around someone else’s beautiful garden, your pupils dilate, 
your eyes revolve slowly backwards into your head and the 
scene starts spinning around you. Luckily these sensations 
are usually only temporary. 

However, as you progress further into the garden and 
behold utter perfection in design, total harmony in colour 
and textures, the symptoms may exacerbate. You many go 
cold and clammy all over, and a feeling of extreme faintness 
or dizziness sweep over you. 

You may even lose consciousness momentarily - but do 
not be alarmed. Just lie down on the nearest path for awhile 
and raise your legs high in the air. This will allow the blood 
to flow back into your brain. 

If symptoms persist you should immediately check your 
pulse rate. 

A gardener’s normal resting pulse rate is 80-90 beats per 
minute, but when she sees a ‘Flint Hill’ for the first time, 
that rate is likely to soar. Therefore it’s wise to monitor your 
pulse regularly as you walk around a garden. During a mild 
or moderate attack it could rise to 120 or 130 beats per 
minute. Higher than that is cause for concern. 

Should you enter a greenhouse and find it full of won¬ 
derful exotic plants all flowering faultlessly, this can have a 
devastating effect ... known, of course, throughout the 
world, as the Greenhouse Effect. Beholding a wonderful 
Edna Walling wall can render you wall-eyes, and as for the 
gall you feel at observing a perfect example of Ellis Stones - 
that of course is known as gall-stones. 

Certain individual plants are known to cause serious 
side-effects. Roses, for example, without a trace of mould, 
black spot or thrips can trigger severe migraine headaches; 
unblemished paeonia blooms are said to bring on acute 
forms of melancholia, and total weed-free lawns provoke 
muscular complaints. 

Those most likely to succumb to these symptoms are 
usually invertebrate gardeners. No, I don’t mean inveterate 
gardeners, I mean invertebrate gardeners - they have no 
backbone for it. 

Severe disruption to sleep patterns are often reported by 
sufferers of the Lady Somerset Syndrome. This is known as 
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Botanical Insomnia, and you may experience it in mild form 
by an increased difficulty in falling asleep at night as you lie 
awake churning at the radiance of a particular herbaceous 
border, or suddenly waking in fright in the early hours of 
the morning in a cold sweat as you recall the perfection of 
the wild garden. 

You should be warned, excess imbibing of the grape does 
not alleviate these symptoms. 

Many gardeners, as they wander around open gardens 
and ruminate upon the the amount of time and energy that 
goes into their upkeep, often report an overwhelming sensa¬ 
tion of fatigue. A feeling of desperate tiredness and lassitude 
at the very thought of the amount of work and effort that 
must go to keep them in a state of such perfection. 

This can be extremely debilitating, medical experts call 
this condition vertigo. No, vertigo is not an obsessive fear of 
heights. Vertigo is an obsessive fear of all things green. 

To reduce the likelihood of these botanical anxiety 
attacks, the health and medical council advises people to 
share the routine tasks in their own home gardens. For as 
the wise old adage says: ‘the couple that rakes together, 
aches together.’ 



If you have heart trouble, high blood pressure, are over¬ 
weight, or over 25, and have not regularly visited gardens 
before, you should not attend any open days, without first 
consulting a specialist. 

As you enter his surgery, as usual he will likely say: 
Good morning madam. Please open your purse and say ‘ah!’ 

If, upon hearing you are a gardener, he seeks some free 
advice on how to eliminate sooty mould from his lemon 
tree, just smile sweetly and say: ‘give it two aspirin and see 
how it is in the spring.’ 

You should then ask him to assess your overall fitness to 
withstand a garden visit. Recount your symptoms carefully, 
for 1 have to declare that there is ANOTHER, and EVEN 
MORE VIRULENT, strain of the Lady Somerset Syndrome, 
to which you may find yourself prone. 

This strain is known as Hortus gloatarium, and is 
absolutely DREADED by all garden owners. Hortus 
gloatarium is the surge of utter delight you feel upon 
espying a SERIOUS FAULT in someone else’s garden...a 
basic flaw in design, plants which fail to thrive, a colour 
combination that jolts the eye...These have been known to 
bring on feelings of utter bliss in the beholder! 

‘What makes me a really happy woman,’ wrote Lady 
Caroline, ‘;is to go around some garden that is wrongly con¬ 
structed, planted in bad taste and rather untidy. I am then 
extraordinarily civil to the owner, say how beautiful every¬ 
thing is, and go home in a highly contented state of mind!’ 

Although this is the least attractive manifestation of the 
Lady Somerset Syndrome, grave fears are held that it is even 
more widespread... 

So if ever you feel even a twinge, you should seek help 
and counselling without delay. 

Fortunately, relief is now at hand. Somerset Syndrome 
Support Groups have been set up in all major capital 
cities...with a toll-free telephone hotline you can ring up at 
any time of night or day for counselling and support. 

Short of complete isolation, there is really only one cure. 
Systematic desensitisation. You should undertake a regular 
program of garden visits. Attend as many Open Days as you 
can, and gradually, by pure surfeit, you’ll manage at last to 
become immune to this debilitating condition. 

Front then on, whenever you visit a beautiful garden, all 
you will feel will be an overwhelming sense of joy, elation, 
and that age-old feeling of spiritual connection so strong it 
can border on the mystic... 

Be still, my soul. Consider 
the grasses and the flowers; 

Within their mingling fragrances, 
spend magic hours... 

For He whom the universe 
lacks room to enclose. 

Dwells in the folded petals 
of one dark rose. ’ 

In conclusion, the Medical Council’s general recommen¬ 
dation is this: whenever you go to visit a beautiful garden, 
(or indeed any other place in life!) - always be sure to take 
along your sense of humus...! 

Remember the Garden Elistory Society: it means, if you 
get too serious about gardening, you’re history! 
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A GARDENER’S MISCELLANY 
by NEIL ROBERTSON 

O ne of the great joys of life is reading. A few years 
ago, I recall listening to some American literary 
heavyweight expounding on the radio that reading is to the 
West what transcendental meditation is to the East. I’m not 
sure that I agree but I do know that a good hook taken with 
a glass of something warming is a remarkable restorative 
after a heavy day dealing with couch grass and blackberries. 
What is more, reading about other gardener’s triumphs and 
miseries can be soothing and inevitably leads to renewed 
hopes and Quixotic dreams. 

I first started gardening seriously as a teenager though 
like many country children I had my plot and 1 was fortu¬ 
nate coming from a family of devoted gardeners, at least on 
one side - the other side loathed it. My father’s death when 1 
was 16 years old meant somebody had to look after the 
garden which had previously been my mother’s domain. The 
opportunity to work on a large garden was exciting 
although I now realise it led to mixed results. 

My interest in gardening led me to read as much as 1 
could about it and most evenings would be spent with a 
notepad and pen taking notes of plants which had been rec¬ 
ommended by my favourite writers. 

After leaving university - and by this stage I was a seri¬ 
ously committed gardener - I worked as a bookseller. I was 
fortunate enough to work at what was then known as the 
Bookshop of Margareta Webber. The shop in those days was 
owned by John and Margaret Streeter and John was an 
imaginative employer who encouraged each of his staff to 
develop sections in the shop which reflected their private 
interests. In consequence the bookshop earned national fame 


for its depth of stock and the knowledge of its staff. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, my contribution was the gardening section! 

In the early ’70s, gardening was not the fashionable 
pursuit it is today, there were few interesting books and 
these were difficult to sell. Remaining unsold and unsaleable 
on the shelves since the fifties were mint copies of Edna 
Walling’s The Australian Roadside and A Gardener’s Log 
which 1 later sold respectively for $18 and $25 per copy and 
the ugly 1950s reprint of William Robinson’s The English 
Flower Garden which some lucky gardener got for $4! 

These were the days before the mail order catalogues of 
mouth-watering gardening books were readily available 
here. My initial list - probably the first to be produced here 
- was the fruit of hours spent poring over British and Amer¬ 
ican Books in Print and contained most of the available 
books on the subject including some from more unusual 
corners of the globe. Among them, six copies of Tulips and 
Irises of Iran from the Royal Botanic Gardens in Teheran. 
Then came the Ayatollah - subsequent efforts to obtain 
copies led me to conclude that my contact had met his 
maker. 

On the arrival of each new treasure, I devoured vora¬ 
ciously and gradually built up a list of gardening books and 
with it a clientele, many of whom became fast friends. Of 
course, many of these had been gardeners for a long time 
but there was a distinct group who came to gardening 
through literature. 

The rediscovery of the Bloomsbury Group resulted in a 
publishing explosion in the ’70s with the publication of 
biographies, diaries and letters chronicling the lives of these 
interesting creative people. Portrait of a Marriage, published 
in 1973 is Nigel Nicolson’s account of the unorthodox mar¬ 
riage of his parents Vita Sackville-West and Harold Nicol- 
son. Looking back, I realise that Portrait of a Marriage was 
arguably the most influential gardening book for a genera- 


Neil Robertson deep in his books. 
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tion. Although ostensibly it bore none of the characteristics 
of traditional gardening books it had a profound impact. In 
chronicling the commitment these two accomplished artistic 
people put into the building of Sissinghurst, it demonstrated 
that gardening was an expression of creativity equal in 
stature to writing or painting. 

But to return to my own reading. Through Vita 
Sackville-West, I discovered Graham Stuart Thomas’s trilogy 
on old roses and, following his taste, planted my garden full 
of old European roses which flowered once a year and were 
generally a disappointment. I was also encouraged to seek 
out books by the other classic garden writers: Gertrude 
Jekyll, William Robinson and the 19th century clerics Ella- 
combe and Dean Hole. 
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By the late 70s, the trickle of gardening books became a 
stream as new books began appearing at an ever-increasing 
rate from Britain and later from American and Australia. The 
Englishwoman’s Garden was another milestone, a beautiful 
book in its time and we sold hundreds of copies. In those days 
the only promotional material we had for pre-selling books 
was a jacket and it was amazing how Rosemary Verey’s labur¬ 
num arbour with alliums drew gardeners like bees to honey. 

To me, there are two types of gardening books - those 
written by writers, and sadly most gardeners can’t write, 
and those about plants. Today, when there are so many 
books to choose from, one has to make some hard decisions 
and I tend to buy plant monographs which I know will be 
useful and only occasionally writers’ books on gardens. By 
these I mean not simply books written by people who know 
nothing about gardens but talented writers who write flu¬ 
ently and amusingly of their experiences. The firmament is 
not exactly ablaze but my favourites continue to bring me 
greater joy with each rereading. 

Christopher Lloyd’s star burns bright as ever - his acid 
wit never fails to delight and rereading The Well-tempered 
Garden only the other day I was amused to find an old 
tram ticket and a scribbled list - reminders of an earlier 
journey of discovery. Other favourites include Eleanor 
Perenyi whose Green Thoughts was the first of its kind to 
appear from America. Her candid admissions of failure 
have always struck a chord with me. Later and quite by 
chance I happened on Allen Lacey’s books Home Ground 
and Farther Afield. Another American book I admire is 
Helen Wilson and Leonie Bell’s The Fragrant Year which 
sent me on a long chase after Malus baccata (Siberian 
Crab) of whose qualities they waxed so enthusiastic. 

Marjorie Fish is one of the most enduringly charming 
writers and the scale of her garden equates so well with Aus¬ 


tralian gardens (I own Cecil Beaton’s copy of A Flower for 
Every Day). In contrast, Sir George Sitwell’s great essay On 
the Making of Gardens always makes me aware of the 
smallness of my creation. Penelope Hobhouse, who I discov¬ 
ered long before she went into full colour via her first book 
A Country Gardener, has a wonderful eye - her subsequent 
books have always found in me a willing buyer. Robin Lane 
Fox delights me with his formidable wit, intelligence and 
elegant style. E.A. Bowles wonderful trilogy My Garden in 
Spring/Summer/Autumn and Winter has provided many 
happy days and I draw great inspiration from Russell Page’s 
Education of a Gardener while realising how little I under¬ 
stand good design. 

Anne Scott-James’ delightful books have an enduring 
place in my library as do Beth Chatto’s groundbreaking 
ones. Earlier, I referred to Edna Walling, the first reading 
of her books was memorable for all at once I discovered 
that others Australians had long been building the 
gardens I dreamt of. Since then, Joan Law-Smith’s evoca¬ 
tive books on Bolobek, Tommy Garnett’s on St Erth, 
Susan Irvine’s on her rose gardens and James Hitch- 
mough’s Gardener’s Choice have earned their place 
among my favourites. And there are many more - I have a 
large collection and from time to time I am tempted to 
discard some but then 1 remember the insignificant piece 
of knowledge that endeared the book to me and I find I 
can’t part with it. 
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In my travels I am privileged to meet and talk to some of 
this country’s best gardeners and 1 hope I learn from these 
virtuosos. Knowledge is shared generously but because it is 
almost invariably oral rather than written, much is never 
told - there’s never enough time. My cousin, Eve Murray 
remarked sadly that there are few gardens continuously 
maintained over succeeding generations and most good 
gardens and gardeners of the previous generation are simply 
fragments of memory. The education of a gardener is a con¬ 
tinuous process - as another relation remarked on her 90th 
birthday 'I really feel that at last I am a knowledgeable gar¬ 
dener but now I’m too feeble to do any’ - would that she 
had written it all down. 

If we wish to enrich our gardening culture and avoid 
constantly reinventing the wheel, gardeners must write 
about their gardens. Even if they are never published, 
such diaries, journals and recollections are of enormous 
value to following generations. Maybe one day I will 
write my own. 
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MYTH AND REALITY 



THE GARDEN IN AUSTRALIA 
by JUDITH TRIMBLE 


Garden ofKath Deery, Melbourne, 1990. Eucalyptus maculata (Spotted 
Gum) and Poa labillardieri (Tussock Grass). 


Eucritus and I and pretty Amyntas turned toward Phrasidi- 
mas’ farm, and laid us down on soft beds of scented rushes 
and new-stripped vine leaves, while overhead rustled many 
a poplar and elm, and near at band from the nymphs’ cave 
splashed sacred water. On the shady boughs, the scorched 
cicadas carried on the chirping labour, and the tree frog 
croaked far off in the dense thorn brake. Larks and linnets 
sang and the turtledoves made moan, and the bees zoomed 
around and about the fountain.' 

T heocritus’ leafy grove, which the Greek poet describes 
in his Idyll VII (c. 280 BC), is a place of pleasure, a 
garden to soothe the soul as well as to rest the body. It is 
also part of a larger landscape, and the harbinger of sacred 
spirits; it represents one image of a garden, the sacred grove 
of antiquity. This is a romantic ideal inspired by his own 
culture, just as the sacred landscape of the Greeks before the 
fourth century B.C. was the outcome of what Scully has 
called the ‘older, more intense belief in the gods’ as the ‘criti¬ 
cal complement for all Greek life and art’ 2 that deified the 
landscape and marked the most sacred places with temples. 
Each has required a different mythology, and, as mytholo¬ 
gies change with cultures so too do interpretations of land¬ 
scapes and gardens. What then can a garden be in an age of 
the internationalisation of culture? Is this such a new phe¬ 


nomenon? What are the implications of these conditions for 
a theory of the garden? 

Throughout history, literature and painting have helped 
to form and change mythologies about our relationships to 
the landscape and the garden; the ‘modern’ garden has 
changed many times since its establishment in sixteenth- 
century Italy based upon gardens described in ancient texts. 
Our ability to construct mythologies appropriate to the 
times is persistent and none have been more adept at this 
than the sixteenth-century Venetians who had already estab¬ 
lished the myth of Venice as La Serenissima: the most 
serene, the most blessed city. 

Andrea Palladio (1508-80) was perhaps the most effective 
servant of the Venetian nobility’s dignified appearance in the 
countryside in the sixteenth century. He it was who built for 
them their own sacred groves, where the house replaced the 
temple, even appropriating the temple front, and gardens 
with fountains and sculpture representing deities looked out 
over the countryside. The concept reflected many aspects of 
the elegant and wholesome life in the country described in 
the letters of Pliny the Younger (AD 62-114) and the arcadi¬ 
an pastorale and sound husbandry in the Georgies of Virgil 
(79-19 BC). Palladio’s villas were not simply responses to an 
arcadian dream; they were also working farms and impor¬ 
tant sources of wealth. The fields were cultivated, the temple- 
house stored grain, wine, and farm animals, and business 
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was managed profitably. There is evidence though, of the 
educated nobleman’s conscious attempt to recreate a Vir- 
gilian landscape in the Veneto, and to live the gracious and 
dignified life of Pliny there, taking pleasure in the garden and 
the wider landscape as it was represented in ancient classical 
texts, and contemporary romantic literature including Pietro 
Bembo’s Gli Asolani and Francesca Colonna’s Hynero- 
tomachia Polifili, all so recently made widely available by the 
Aldine Press of Venice. 

Palladio’s Villa Barbara at Maser, 1557-8, is one of his 
best known country houses; it also exemplifies simultane¬ 
ously the arcadian myth and functional design. The Villa 
Barbara lies across the slope beneath the brow of a hill in 
the lovely Trevigiano, addressing first its formal gardens and 
orchards and then the rice fields spread out along the per¬ 
pendicular axis. It has a nymphaeum dedicated to the gods 
of Olympus, and a grotto once ‘frescoed by Veronese with 
an Allegory of Venice” built into the hill behind, over which 
rises the woodland. The villa’s interior decorations - fres¬ 
coes by Paolo Veronese - depict the roles and loves of the 
gods. One central room looking out onto the giardino 
segreto and nymphaeum is dedicated to Olympus; others are 
dedicated to Bacchus and to allegories of love, harmony, 
virtue and abundance. Imaginary landscapes painted in the 
interior also associate the house and its inhabitants with 
another Elysium, the imagined ancient world so respected 
by such learned humanists as the owners Daniele and Mar- 
cantonio Barbara. 

On the other side of the world different myths have 
altered the form and meaning of the landscape and the 
garden. In Australia the Aborigines, like the ancient Greeks, 
deified the landscape. For 40,000 years, until the arrival of 
the colonisers, they lived as hunters and gatherers in their 
sacred land, and through it they measured their own conti¬ 
nuity. They had no need of gardens for food or pleasure, and 
apart from rudimentary shelters, no buildings were erected in 
the landscape.' 1 Instead of temples, existing land formations 
were their monuments. Their mythology explains the land¬ 
scape as the embodiment of gods and ancestral spirits who 
are present as natural creatures, rivers, waterholes, stars, 
rocks, caves and special places. Together, their legends, the 
‘Dreamings’, tell the history of the people and their country, 
and the lore ensuring its proper use and maintenance, and 
thereby, the people’s survival. Aboriginal lore was passed on 
orally in the songlines and through dance, and cave and bark 
paintings which acted as sacred maps. 5 

The British colonisers who arrived after 1788, however, 
did not recognise this culture; they stamped the landscape 
with the symbol of their own mythology: the Palladian villa 
set in an English park. The Governor’s house was built in 
this manner at Parramatta in 1800, and artists soon began 
to paint the landscape as a record of the new settlers’ suc¬ 
cessful establishment. In 1839 the painter Conrad Martens 
treated Elizabeth Bay and Elizabeth Bay House with all the 
decorum of a pastoral idyll. His is an arcadian dream 
revised and expanded, founded not upon Italian humanism, 
but upon the contemporary English romantic ideal and the 
tradition of the picturesque in painting. Thomas Shepherd’s £ 
Lectures in Landscape Gardening in Australia of 1836*', 5 
directed owners and potential owners of large properties in | 
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the procedure for creating appro¬ 
priate gardens. Referring in particu¬ 
lar to Elizabeth Bay House, and 
echoing Venetian practice, Shep¬ 
herd discusses the integration of the 
house and other buildings with the 
landscape of the estate and the sur¬ 
rounding countryside through axes 
carved out of the natural bushland 
which provide views and links 
emphasising the relationship of the 
house with the bay. As in a roman¬ 
tic painting, ‘a range of luxurious 
woods, precipitous rocks’, water, ‘a 
broad gravel walk’, ‘open lawn’, 
‘an ornamental stone wall’ and 
exotic species of trees and other 
plants from all over the world con¬ 
tribute to the suggestion of a new 
arcadia. He recommends the 
general arrangement of the ele¬ 
ments as in a picture, considering 
foreground, middle ground and 
background. A prospect of beauty 
and splendour is the reward for 
good design. Such a vision served 
to assure the isolated incumbents of 
their civilising supremacy over a 
feared and misunderstood wilder¬ 
ness, located a whole year’s per¬ 
ilous journey by sailing ship from 
Home. 

During the nineteenth century 
the Australian landscape was repre¬ 
sented variously according to Euro¬ 
pean taste as sublime, beautiful, or 
of scientific interest. Eugene von 
Guerard’s North-east View from 
the Northern top of Mount 
Kosciusko of 1 863, with its dra¬ 
matic rock formations and vast 
scale overwhelming the figures who 
take in the view, encapsulates the 
romantic dictum: ‘Beauty, Horror, 
Immensity’; 7 whilst during the 
1850s, in his studies of fern gullies, 
von Guerard had painted his 
subject as if he were a botanist 
recording new specimens. But one 
of the landscapes most evocative of 
the ‘sublime’ in Australian roman¬ 
tic painting is Martens’ Tempe, the 
seat of A.B. Sparke, 1838. Martens 
illustrates a broad prospect, captur¬ 
ing the atmosphere of the vista in 
seductive mood, exploiting the 
natural blue haze and distant, low 
horizon, and locating Tempe in a 
larger ‘garden’ which includes the 
long sweep of the Cook’s River and 


the vast sky. Rather than being the subject of the painting, 
the house and garden have become the temple, as it were, in 
an arcadian paradise, and the natural wilderness an exten¬ 
sion of the garden, by implication tamed and manageable 
like an English park. 

Taste for romantic beauty became increasingly fashion¬ 
able, and as a result of this preference the Melbourne Botan¬ 
ical Gardens were altered from Baron von Mueller’s scientif¬ 
ic planting to test botanic characteristics during the 1850s 
and 1860s, to William Guilfoyle’s picturesque public park 
after 1873. Sweeping lawns, beautiful vistas, curving wide 
paths, flowering shrubs and annuals and lakeside landscap¬ 
ing were introduced, whilst plants Guilfoyle called ‘useless 
indigenous scrub such as Acacias and Leptospermum, and 
habeas, eucalypts and melaleuca ’ 8 were given less respectful 
treatment. He did, however, create one of the most beautiful 
English parks to grace any city. 

Alongside these visions there developed yet another inter¬ 
pretation of the landscape. For many occidental Australians, 
from the nineteenth century until the 1970s the landscape 
and Australia have been synonymous in our mythology, not 
as a source of plenty, but as a harsh, often cruel challenge by 
which character and endurance are measured. In literature 
and paintings the landscape itself has been seen as heroic. 
Space is infinite and lit by a brilliant, unrelenting sun, the 
country air is dear, shade and refuge are rare, and water is 
scarce; it is awesomely beautiful, addictive, and unforgiving. 
Survival is difficult. The grandeur and barrenness of this 
landscape were captured in Dorothea Mackellar’s poem My 
Country, which was learnt by all Victorian school children 
until the 1960s, and has been a formidable influence upon 
the views of many Australians. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the Heidelberg 
School of painters brought about an intimate and poignant 
view of natural landscape which found its parallel in such 
poems, and the sentiment captured in the ballads of Banjo 
Patterson and Henry Lawson whose literature described 
ordinary pioneer men and women in the bush: individuals 
striving against the odds, often separated from society, and 
overcome by natural events. Fred McCubbin’s paintings 
Lost, 1886, and A Bush Burial 1890, are conceived in this 
melancholy mood. They record everyday occurrences using 
the formless bush as subject for the child lost in the wilder¬ 
ness, or the setting for a simple burial without the comforts 
of due ceremony. The bush was a place where fortitude, 
endurance, and absolute faith in oneself was required to reap 
the smallest harvest. There was no sign here of England’s 
‘green and pleasant land’ 9 ; it was no Eden, no Garden of the 
Hesperides or Venetian Olympus where shepherds played to 
their flocks on rustic pipes in the mellow fruitfulness of a Pal- 
ladian landscape 10 . These paintings and stories constructed a 
mythology which portrays the bush pioneers as tragic heroes, 
and Australians, regardless of whether they lived in the city 
or the bush, began to discover for themselves a new identity 
based upon this bush mythology. 

Arthur Streeton’s Golden Summer, 1889, and Near Hei¬ 
delberg, 1890, capture the blue and gold colours and the 
stinging brightness and spaciousness of the landscape which 
visitors to Australia immediately notice. These two paintings 
illustrate the countryside as it was then around the Mel- 
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bourne suburb of Heidelberg, and not the bush wilderness. 
Neither does the heroic pioneer feature; figures here are 
small and Streeton’s landscape itself is the celebrated focus. 
It is inhabited by people cheerfully going about their daily 
business; there is no high drama or ideal vista, yet the Hei¬ 
delberg School paintings embody the Australian arcadian 
dream more completely than any others. Critics praised 
Streeton’s work at the time, saying ‘He paints summer 
effects as if he loved the country.’ 11 Here, then, is the con¬ 
summation of Harriet’s musing about the landscape in D. 
H. Lawrence’s novel Kangaroo, where, following Lawrence 
who ponders its ‘sense of subtle, remote, formless beauty 
more poignant than anything ever experienced before’, she 
too is moved by it, but has the feeling that ‘it had never been 
loved’, proclaiming that she ‘should love the very earth of it 
- the very sand and dryness of it - more than anything.’ 12 
Her sentiment expresses an intimate, empathetic relation¬ 
ship to the land, a new romance perhaps, which was felt by 
many who were born in the country and were at home in it. 
It was for Lawrence, as Golden Summer was for local art 
critics, ‘an Australian idyll’. 13 

From the growth of a new nationalism after federation of 
the states in 1901, and disenchantment with Europe after 
two world wars, there developed a greater respect for things 
Australian and a growing nostalgia for the landscape and the 
native flora. The time was right for re-evaluating the natural 
beauties of the landscape. A few individuals and nurserymen 
began to collect and propagate native plant seeds, and in the 
early 1950s the native garden movement began to grow, 
inspired by Edna Walling and led by such figures as Ellis 
Stones, Gordon Ford, and Bruce Mackenzie, who placed 
new value on native species and learnt to use them effectively 
in garden designs by observing their growing habits in the 
bush. Gordon Ford talks about his discovery of the ‘bush 
floor look’ and his delight in the uncontrived appearances he 
found in the Wyperfeld National Park: ‘... I saw that you 
could have a garden without grass [lawn], just mallees with 
tussocky grasses and small plants in red soil.’ 14 Ellis Stones 
shared this experience: ‘... more can be learnt by observing 
nature than any other form of teaching. 15 

In Australia by the mid-sixties the idea of native gardens 
was becoming popular with young adults, and because 
native vegetation is unsuited to formal garden design, it 
offered a perfect environment for the informal Australian 
lifestyle. In Sydney in particular, architects built on bush 
sites in suburbs like Mosman and Killara chosen for their 
natural beauty, where large rock outcrops, standing euca- 
lypts, and native grasses were incorporated into the garden. 
Peter Muller even built his house at Whale Beach around an 
existing rock which became the hearth, and a living tree 
branch entered the sitting room. 16 This was an extreme case, 
but it demonstrates the development of a new ideal: the 
bush arcady in the suburbs. 

Popularity of the native garden movement and the idea of 
living in bush suburbs 17 corresponded with the concept of 
Australianness seen in the perennially popular Heidelberg 
School paintings. Tall, pale trunks of the Eucalyptus citriodo- 
ra, or the Eucalyptus maculata, leaf litter and tussock grass 
(Poa labillardieri) with filtered sunlight and shadows in the 
garden designed by Kath Deery in Melbourne has much in 


common with McCubbin’s bush landscape in his painting 
Lost, whilst Nola Hausler’s garden at Ravenswood, Victoria, 
looks for all the world like an untouched landscape. 

It is no accident, of course, that recent attitudes have come 
to include ecological sustainability in gardening and landscape 
management. Since the galvanising but unsuccessful Lake 
Pedder campaign in the early seventies, new attitudes of stew¬ 
ardship illustrate the extraordinary change which has come 
over Australian society since we were taught in schools of the 
laudable destruction of the landscape. The effects of this cul¬ 
tural change have been wide ranging: from gardening on a 
small scale, to forest protection action, and Australia-wide 
land care programs to rehabilitate vast areas of degraded 
farmland and waterways. Even farmers themselves are writing 
books on land care, ls and many are replanting the bush on 
their properties. This is a long way from pioneering attitudes 
ingrained in our earlier mythology. In 1864, for example, 
when Alexander Sloane ring-barked eighty square miles of his 
Mulwala properties for use as a sheep run, he was typical of 
large property holders required by law to ‘improve’ the land 
by clearing it. 19 Nor were all the poems in our childhood 
readers as sympathetic to the Australian countryside as Mack- 
eller’s. Roderic Quinn was born in Sydney in 1869, and wrote 
for the respectable and widely disseminated Bulletin magazine 
which was influential in forming the ideals of pioneering set¬ 
tlers. His poem, proudly called The Australian, records com¬ 
monly held attitudes which prevailed until the 1970s, where, 
quite apart from the built-in masculine heroics, clearing the 
native trees for wheat was a ‘noble’ act equated with the 
highest state of being in a moralistic society, ‘truth’. These 
ideals and practices were still taught in the 1950s, yet, as we 
have seen, they have changed with the advent of new 
mythologies. The recent native garden and land care move¬ 
ments mark a dramatic contrast to the pioneering ethic. 

In The Practice of the Wild, Gary Snyder advocates 
urgent stewardship in our approach to wild nature and a 
more empathetic relationship with the natural world, 
saying: ‘Nature is not a place to visit, it is home...’ 20 If this is 
another arcadian vision there are many who are willing to 
share it. They practice a gentler approach to the husbandry 
of native flora and fauna. The understated structure of 
Rodger and Gwen Elliot’s garden on the outskirts of Mel¬ 
bourne, for example, belies the efforts they have made to 
ensure its ecological harmony. In Diana Snape’s book, Aus¬ 
tralian Native Gardens, they say: 

Around 120 different native plant species occur on this 
property, out of a total of around 300 recorded in the 
Montrose area. One of our major intentions has been to 
provide and maintain habitat for the wildlife of the region. 
We have been able to share our garden with over fifty 
species of native birds, an echidna, ring-tail and brush-tail 
possums, numerous lizards and skinks, the occasional 
copper-head snake plus several of the non-dangerous 
white-lipped snakes, and an enormous number of butter¬ 
flies, insects and other small creatures. 1 ' 

Wilderness and the suburban garden are becoming insep¬ 
arable in the Australian consideration of landscape. Indeed, 
some suburban houses burnt in the Sydney fires lit by arson¬ 
ists last summer were vulnerable because they had been built 
on sites adjoining native bushland reserves purposely to 
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Arthur Streeton (1867-1943) Australia 

Near Heidelberg, 1890, oil on canvas, S3.5 x 43.0cm, Felton Bequest, 1943. 

Page 12: Garden ofNola Hausler, Ravenswood, Victoria, 1990. 

Buckeye Creek with Eucalyptus camaldulensis (River Red Gums), granite boulders, native grasses and rushes. 
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extend their private gardens by incorporating the prospect 
of the adjacent wilderness and the visual beauty of the 
panorama beyond. Here the natural landscape is interpreted 
as garden; not fenced off, acquired, or cultivated by 
anybody, but simply appreciated because it is there in all its 
natural beauty and may be enjoyed as a natural ecological 
system undisturbed by human intervention. No longer a 
place of fear, the bush has become a garden, a familiar place 
recognisably Australian, a new arcadia, a place not for 
naked nymphs and goddesses, but for bush spirits of 
another kind. All these recent developments suggest, then, 
that occidental Australians no longer feel like visitors in an 
alien land and they have less need of ancient or romantic 
texts, picturesque techniques of representation, or heroic 
pioneers to interpret it. Myths, like gardens, change. 

A garden is what we think it is. The myth is reality; truth 
is what we believe it to be. A garden can now be anything 
from a few native violets at the foot of an old tree to the 
lightly treed bush in the Kiewa Valley where they grow; 
from a panorama looking out from Mount Cope in the 
Bogong High Plains to the snow gums and heaths at its 
crest. In Australia, alone, over only the past two hundred 
years, cultural attitudes to the landscape have changed many 
times. At each stage, landscape and gardens reflected con¬ 
temporary culture and were, therefore, meaningful. Let our 
gardens grow and change with their makers. 
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GARDEN PROFILE 


WOOMARGAMA STATION, 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

by MARGARET DARLING 


W oomargama Station is situated amongst the rolling 
hills and valleys on the edge of the south-west 
slopes in NSW The homestead nestles in the folds of these 
hills overlooking a man-made lake which at the moment is a 
green oasis in a parched landscape. The Holbrook area, nor¬ 
mally prime grazing land, is in the grip of a severe drought. 

In the 1920s, under the care of Sir George Fairbairn, the 
garden was a well-maintained country version of the Garde- 
nesque style with beds of roses leading to the lake which 
was landscaped as a Pleasure Ground complete with an 
island, paths, summer house and masses of water lilies. 

When I came to Woomargama thirty years ago all this 
had changed. The original garden had disappeared and the 
lake was empty. Behind the house were sheds, tank stands, 
chook and meat houses plus rotary clothes hoists inside a 
wire stock fence. In spite of difficulties, the magnificent 


Right: Chairman of the Australian Carden History Society, Margaret 
Darling, in her garden at Woomargama Station in southern NSW. 

Below: An aerial view, showing lake and garden. 
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Left: Woomargama Station - 30 years ago. 

Above: ...and today. Elegant even in mid winter. 

setting made the challenge of creating a new garden on a 
historic site so worthwhile. The tall candlebarks, Eucalyptus 
rubida on the lake bank and the outlying mature elms, oaks 
and chestnuts provided the bones of the garden while the 
new planting matured. 

After much deliberation a basic landscape plan was 
approved and work began on the granite walls using stone 
collected on the property. This slow and laborious task was 
done with great care by a local bricklayer and it firmly set 
the boundaries of the garden on the east and west sides as 
well as on the north with a ha-ha wall. The lake acted as a 
boundary on the south. 

My philosophy for the design of the garden was to have 
a minimum-planted setting for the house with the landscape 
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as an extension with vistas of the countryside from most 
rooms in the house. This was possible in a fairly windless 
area. Irrigation was installed from the beginning and grass 
was kept to two large and one small area. Protection from 
fire was an important consideration. 

In a relatively modest country garden I have managed an 
open sweep of lawn in front of the house on the lake side. 
On the hot west side a path leads through a double border of 
silver-grey Mediterranean planting and looks over a low wall 
into a small ‘park’. This paddock, as well as the lake area, is 
grazed by Suffolk sheep under the chestnut trees. One of my 
family refer to it as ‘the Paris end of Woomargama’! 

The paved courtyard facing north is virtually another 
room of the house and from a chair on the verandah watch- 


beds but frost was their downfall -1 am still experimenting. 

The so called herbaceous border is filled with hardy 
plants such as lambs ear, cat mint, day lilies, achilleas, valer¬ 
ian, campanula, convolvulus, hesperis, iris, self-seeding gera¬ 
niums and bushes of iceberg roses. 

The vegetable garden is small with a plot of vegetables 
alternating with a plot of picking flowers plus a good collec¬ 
tion of herbs nearest to the kitchen door. The produce is 
enough for a small household - mostly beans, English 
spinach, strawberries, rhubarb, lettuce and zucchini. 

The woodland garden is really a little bit of nostalgia 
for a garden 1 used to have in the more gentle climate of 
Melbourne. It is a spring garden with azaleas, viburnum, 
hostas, hellebores, aquilegias and a carpet of forget-me-nots 



ing birds come to the birdbath is a great pastime. There are 
always crimson rosellas, flycatchers, willy wagtails, fire-tail 
finches, small honeyeaters and treecreepers. The courtyard 
looks over the pool and ha-ha wall to a rising landscape 
where stock graze and come to drink at a nearby trough. 
Guests often tell me I have cattle in the garden which shows 
the levels are right. 

A formal rose garden on the east side of the courtyard is 
such a joy even though labour intensive. In this Riverina 
climate roses thrive and bloom for six months of the year. 

On the west side of the courtyard, balancing the lose 
garden, is a small box parterre, filled with Artemesia Powys 
Castle and a standard lavender in the centre of each 
segment. Previously Munstead Dwarf lavender filled the 


under a random planting of silver birches - perhaps a touch 
of Edna Walling. 

Most gardens have some essential elements which make 
them different and personal. In winter particularly the stone 
walls and the tracery of bare branches really show the 
strong design elements of the garden. Recently the installa¬ 
tion of some careful lighting on distant groups of trees has 
added an extra depth and dimension. 

Another strong element is the bank of willow-leaved 
oaks, Quercits phelos which were only 12 inches high when 
I planted them and now are the tallest trees in the garden. 
Last year 1 planted a large group at the west swampy end of 
the lake and already they are appearing out of their tall 
plastic tubes. 
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I like planting to vary from one part of the garden to 
another as this gives variety and atmosphere. Plants that 
thrive with little care are wonderful but if they don’t we must 
learn to be ruthless. So many good plants seed themselves. 
There should be a feeling of order with abundance and the 
hard edges can be softened with erigeron, thyme, catmint, 
dianthus and even nicotiana. 1 wish Alcbemilla mollis would 
self-seed in the paving as it does in English gardens. 

Amongst my latest planting effort is a hedge of rugosa 
roses, the versicolour Rosa mundi with an underplanting of 
catmint. This is on a rear driveway which gives access to an 
essential fire hose outlet. 

Specimen trees in lawns are not normally my line but I 
have planted a well-grown catalpa in front of the house. With 
its very large leaves and candles of flowers in summer it 
should stand on its own - if only it would flower! The catalpa 
I saw in a William Kent garden in England was spectacular. 

A recent successful planting was Nepeta six hills giant 
between rose bushes. This tall catmint along with dianthus, 
strawberries, anthemis and other perennials gives a softness 
to the formality' of the rose garden. 

Woomargama is hot and dry in summer, cold in winter 
with numerous frosts and then the garden is dormant for 
about four months. This is a relief as we all need a break 
from weeding and watering. To make things less labour- 
intensive, irrigation and lots of mulch are really necessary. 1 
am presently using a mixture of rice husks and new ster¬ 
ilised and pulverised mulch grown on a nearby feedlot, all 
mixed with our own chopped leaves and a granulated com¬ 
plete fertiliser. 

Gardening is demanding and rewarding but we all need 
time to sit in our gardens and enjoy with friends the fruit of 
our labours - without feeling guilty. Eating outdoors, espe¬ 
cially in the evenings, is a real pleasure - no flies and not 
enough light to see what jobs need doing next. Bathed in the 
afterglow, the garden seems magical and perfect - and gar¬ 
dening a worthwhile passion. 
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DATABASE 


THE HUSBAND IN THE GARDEN - 
A WARNING AS TO THE PERILS 
INVOLVED IN HAVING BOTH 


May 1st. 1931 



Official Organ of 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF N.S.W. 



CALl.l-HTKMON LANCROLATUS (Crlm-.n BotiU.Bruth) 

tlfack by ct‘Vfifty Hit Skill Vimihi»y uf -tuilralln 


Y ears ago a story was published about a woman who 
-1- remained single rather than have a great brute of a 
man lolling among her Colonial antiques and leaving 
muddy foot prints on her cherished hooked rugs. 

Damage done to such inanimate stuff as furniture and 
household gear may be very easily repaired (says Alberta 
Smith in The Home Acres and Countryside Magazine ), but 
turn a man loose in a garden and the harm that ensues may 
take at least two planting seasons to correct. 

If one could confine a husband’s horticultural activities 
to digging, weeding, and oh yes, the cutting back of climb¬ 
ing and rambler Roses, all would be well. But this is what 
really happens, as exemplified in the case of the husband we 
see from our window hurrying down the garden path. A 
good type he is too! Slightly frosted white, not spotted or 
bearded, but plus four'd and brightly golf socked. A shirt 
open becomingly reveals a manly brown throat, a cap is 
pulled firmly over a determined brow. He carries an axe and 
a saw in his right hand, a transplanting spade and fork in 
his left. The pruning shears are in his coat pocket. The belt 
around his gently widening middle (which he hopes to slen¬ 
derise by working in the garden) is now stuck full of minor 
things, a trowel, a garden line, etc. A small daughter trots 
dutifully in his wake bearing the kneeling mat and a careful¬ 
ly worked out blue print with which the bed he intends 


bestowing his attention upon must conform. 

This is the type of gardening husband devoted to the reg¬ 
imental style of planting. Everything must be in straight 
rows, especially Narcissi and Gladiolus. Dahlias are always 
given a British-square formation, and no bloom smaller 
than a soup plate tolerated. Any fair sized Flowering 
Almond, Azalea or other ‘good do-er’ is too large, and must 
be divided and transplanted. If ample or masculine taste in 
colour is vouchsafed. Noting the rich crimsons, glowing 
scarlets, blushing magentas and ‘mistures’ so favoured by 
the lords of creation, one no longer wonders at the artless 
efforts of ladies always anxious to please in a womanly way, 
who carmine their lips so redundantly, and apply a Pride of 
Harlem glow to their cheeks. For this is the time honoured 
colour scheme that attracts the male eye. • 

Then there is the husband who is pruning mad. All 
shears and knives have to be hidden from him ‘in season’. 
His form of gardening bliss lies in cutting off all possible 
branches and shoots. He wants to reduce all growth to six 
inches above the ground. Or, meet his flourishing opposite 
who has to be fairly jawed into cutting back even newly 
transplanted shrubs! 

Then there is the helpful husband whose every breath is 
drawn to please the little woman. This variety is best illus¬ 
trated as follows. 

A small daughter’s shrill excited voice ‘Mummy, Daddy 
wants you most n’important.’ Mummy, finely grubby from 
setting out seedlings into well puddled holes, rises stuff and 
muddy and hastens to where the Helpful One is standing spade 
in hand before a young Hawthorn just received. As a little 
local colour the immaculately attired non-gardening husband 
of a neighbour has dropped in to admire the early Tulips. ‘Ah,’ 
says the gardening one, ‘if you’ll tell me where you want this 
tree, I’ll put it in exactly when you say, and then there’ll be no 
argument afterwards.’ The wife indicates the spot of her choice 
by a dig of her heel in the soft earth. The husband, in a devas- 
tatingly agreeable voice ‘As you say, my love, of course, but if 
you put it there, it will be out of line with the Dogwood. Now 
for symmetry it should go here.’ He stabs the fork into the 
ground six inches N.E. by S. of the heel mark. ‘All right 
darling, but why ask my opinion then?’ The neighbour grins 
nervously, the wife departs, brushing a little mud off her chin, 
and the husband plant the tree where he thinks best. Yet many 
people declare it’s ‘so lovely,’ and makes for the stability of 
home life when a married pair have a mutual hobby. 

Is there by happy chance a type of husband, not yet 
named, vigorous and handsome, of beauty far superior to 
any of the old sorts, doing well in all seasons, either in sun 
or shade, producing without a murmur an unlimited supply 
of pale green cheques (so excellent for seedsmen’s bills); one 
guaranteed nor to refer to himself as Husbandus Neglectus, 
after the famous Dianthus, or to call all plants in the 
borders Hydrophobia Grandiflora ? 

If such there be, and if one feels one must admit one’s 
husband into one’s garden, the variety described above, 
when offered, would perhaps be the best choice for a begin¬ 
ner interested in an unusual perennial. 

from The Garden and Home Maker of Australia, 

1 May, 1931, p.315 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
- SYDNEY OCTOBER 20-23 

ydney is the venue for this year’s Conference, entitled 
‘From Wilderness to Garden: Early Colonial Gardens — 
Their Future?’ 

The Marriott Hotel opposite Hyde Park is the venue 
and accommodation is also available at a conference rate 
for delegates. 

Speakers include Howard Tanner, James Broadbent, 
Michael Lehany and Allan Correy. There will be a Harbour 
Cruise with commentary on early harbour gardens and 
parks, geomorphology of Port Jackson as well as a visit to 
the Government House gardens. Some of NSW’s most his¬ 
toric gardens, Brownlow Hill, Denbigh, The Hermitage and 
Camden Park will be visited and an optional day is planned 
to visit Paul Sorenson gardens in the Blue Mountains - Ever¬ 
glades, Blue Mist, Sorensens Nursery and a recently discov¬ 
ered Sorensen garden especially open for the AGHS. 

Registration papers will be included in the next Journal. 

DATABASE ON AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
AND HORTICULTURE 

ichard Aitken reports that work is proceeding well with 
the Database on Australian Gardens and Horticulture 
and The Oxford Companion to Australian Gardens. With the 
allocation of $25,000 funding from the AGFIS to the project 
over three years, three research assistants have been engaged. 
Karen Olsen and Lindl Lawton have been undertaking index¬ 
ing of Australian Home Beautiful and Helen Doyle has been 
undertaking biographical research. Work will continue over 
the next three years indexing gardening journals and bio¬ 
graphical research and finally utilising information from the 
Database to write entries for the Oxford Companion. 

Information will be on computer for access by AGHS 
within 12 months, with ability for items to be printed out 
for commercial access. The database will eventually be on 
CD ROM. Proprietary interest in the database will remain 
with the AGHS. 

EDITORSHIP OF JOURNAL 

our applications were considered for the position of 
editor with Trisha Dixon appointed. As the journal is 
considered the official publication of the AGHS and a tangi¬ 
ble asset to offer members and tool to increase subscrip¬ 
tions, increased resources will be allocated in its production. 



Denbigh at Cobbitty is one of the historic gardens to be visited during the 
annual conference. 


VICE CHAIRMAN 

airie Nielsen, Tasmania representative on the National 
Management Committee accepted position until the 
1995 AGM. 

TOURS REPORT 

ue to over-subscription of the tour of Edna Walling 
Gardens in Victoria last spring, another tour is planned 
this autumn. Limited places available. 

Jackie Courmadias and Trisha Dixon have been invited to 
lead the 1995 Post Conference Tour. Delegates to the Sydney 
Conference will be given two weeks booking priority. 

Overseas tours were discussed and a decision taken to 
concentrate on local tours at present and perhaps offer 
inbound tours of historic gardens. 

ASSISTANCE WITH JOURNAL PACKING 

hanks to Helen Page, Pam Jellie, Rosemary Manion, 
Alicia Murdoch, Ashley Russell, John Joyce, Diana 
Ellerton, Georgina Whitehead and Shelley Wood. 

FUTURE NATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

• Conferlink at lpm Tuesday 11 April 1995. 

• Meeting in Melbourne on Tuesday 13 June 1995. 

• Conferlink at 1 pm on Tuesday 8 August 1995 

• Meeting in Sydney on Thursday 19 October 1995 
followed by AGM on Saturday 21 October 1995. 








NEWS FROM TASMANIA 


O n 19 February, a delightful day was spent in the ‘Nile’ visiting three gardens. The day started with morning tea at 
one of our fine National Trust homes, Clarendon. The first garden was the young garden of Diana and Michael 
Morrison with a crab apple walk already well grown and stands of trees used as a backdrop for this semi formal garden. 

A picnic lunch was enjoyed at Lockmaben, home of Ann and Jim Taylor. A lovely old garden with mature shady trees 
and plantings in keeping with the lovely old home. An extended walk is being established with wisteria and clematis. 

The third garden, Strathmore, home of Sue and Graham Gillam is on the other side of the shared lake. This 
interesting garden surrounds a lovely old home and features a high brick walk and very picturesque outbuildings. 
A rose bed has been established featuring David Austin roses which were a delight to see. 
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BRANCH NEWS 


NATIONAL 

National Management Committee 

Friday 20 to Monday 23 October 

1995 National Conference in Sydney. ‘From Wilderness to Garden: 
Early Colonial Gardens - their future?’ enquiries National Office 
(03) 650 5043 or 1800 678 446 (toil free). 

Tuesday 24 to Friday 27 October 

Post Conference Tour Details in next Journal. 

NSW AND ACT 

ACT, Monaro and Riverina Branch 

w Friday 28 April 

‘A Palette of Gardens’ - Heritage Week seminar on significant 
gardens of the ACT to be held at Canberra Girls Grammar. 3pm. 
Ph (06) 258 4547 
Sunday 18 June 

Watercolour Workshop at Birchfield Herbs, Bungendore. This 
workshop is for people who would like to learn the art of rendering 
a watercolour plan of their own or others garden, cost $60 
includes lunch and morning tea. tutor Marcia Voce. Paper provid¬ 
ed. Limited numbers. PHONE Trisha Dixon (064) 535 578 to book 
and for list of materials to bring and accommodation venues, 
w Saturday 22-Sunday 23 July 

Winter Seminar at Tilba on south coast of NSW. ‘The Landscape as 
a Garden’. A weekend of garden visits, talks on topical subjects and 
meeting with other members in the old world atmosphere of this 
National Trust village. Bring along a favourite garden poem to dis¬ 
claim at the Saturday evening dinner and second hand gardening 
books for a Garden Ephemera sale. Booking details in next journal. 
Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch 
Sunday 23 April 

Open day at Hillview, Sutton Forest, former country residence of 
NSW Governors, venue Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest 
time 10.00arn-4.00pm cost $4.00 enquiries Trish Goodman 
(048)683 581 
Sunday 30 July 

AGM. venue Links House, Links Road, Bowral time 3pm cost 
no charge - afternoon tea will be provided enquiries Elizabeth 
Webster (Secretary) (048) 35 2205 
"»■ Sunday 3 September 

‘Hands on day at Hillview’, with a visit by guest speakers, displays 
of garden apparatus and demonstrations of various garden skills 
such as tree surgery, stone walling etc. venue Hillview Illawarra 
Highway, Sutton Forest time and cost to be advised, enquiries 
Jim Hoskins (048) 22 1940 
Sunday 29 October 

Open day at Hillview, former country residence of the NSW Gover¬ 
nors venue Hillview Illawarra Highway, Sutton Forest time 10am- 
4pm cost $4.00 enquiries Trish Goodman (048) 683 581 

Sydney & Northern NSW Branch 

w Sunday 21 May 

‘Australian Garden Styles: Theme of Migration’, an illustrated lecture 
by Helen Armstrong, director of the Cultural Landscape Research 
Unit, School of Landscape Architecture at the University of NSW, 
showing influences of other cultures on gardening styles in Australia. 
venue Annie Wyatt Room, National Trust Building, Observatory 
Hill. TIME 2pm COST members and friends $8.00 which includes 
refreshments Bookings and enquiries Jan Gluskie (02) 428 5947 
"■"Sunday 23 July 

‘French Gardens - History and Design’, an illustrated talk by guest 
speaker Barbara Abbs, author of French Gardens, a Guide, editor 
of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Newsletter and member of the 
Garden History Society in England. Followed by the Annual 
General Meeting, venue Annie Wyatt Room, National Trust Build¬ 
ing, Observatory Hill Time: 2.00 pm cost members & friends 


$8.00 which includes afternoon tea enquiries Jan Gluskie 26 
Mary St Longueville, NSW 2066 Ph (02) 428 5947. Please use the 
green booking form in the journal and include a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 

VICTORIA 

Victorian Branch 

w Sunday 28 May 

‘The Garden Survey: how to prepare a plan of an existing garden’ 
with specific reference to Belmont Garden, led by Ashley Russell. 
Our work will contribute to a forthcoming publication of a booklet 
on Belmont’s historic garden which is currently being compiled by 
the Victorian branch, time llam-5pm. venue Belmont, Beaufort, 
Victoia. BYO. Bring materials: blank A4 paper, clipboard, pencils 
and lunch. No charge, enquiries Ashley Russell (03) 818 1623. 
w Tuesday 13 June 

‘Australian Gardens: Styles and Influences’ an illustrated talk by 
Helen Armstrong, venue National Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra time 8.00 pm cost members - $8.00 guests - $10.00 
Students - $5.00 enquiries National Office (03) 650 5043 
“■" Tuesday 8 August 

Annual General Meeting - Talks by Miffy Gilbert on Wombat 
Park, Daylesford and Linda Ford on Delatite, Mansfield, venue 
National Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra TIME 7.30 pm 
cost free 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

West Australian Branch 

»• Sunday 7 May 

‘Historical Aspects of Rock Gardens’. An illustrated talk & tour. 
Venue: Yanchep National Park, Yanchep. time 2pm (ideal for a 
picnic beforehand) COST Park admission per car. 

Tuesday 27 June 

Annual General Meeting Venue: National Trust Headquarters. 

"■" Saturday 5 August 

Joint function with the National Trust - guest speaker venue 
National Trust, Old Observatory, Havelock Street, West Perth, 
w Sunday 24 September 

Country Visit - tour of Les Wilson’s Jarrahdale garden. Details later. 

TASMANIA 

Tasmanian Branch 

w Sunday 20 August 

Annual General Meeting Venue: Richmond. Details later. 



Teena and John Howie travelled to Cooma from Orange for the AGHS 
Christmas party at Cloyne and won the rose guessing competition. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



Kameruka Estate on the NSW South Coast will be visited as part of the Winter Seminar run by the ACT, Monaro and Riverina branch of the AGHS on 
the weekend of 22-23 July. This historic property, landscaped at the turn of the century with lake, avenues of trees and extensive paddock planting 
illustrates the seminar theme: ‘The Landscape as a Garden’. 


APRIL 

SUNDAY 23 Open day at Hillview, Sutton Forest, NSW 

FRIDAY 28 A Palette of Gardens’ Canberra Girls Grammar, 
ACT 

MAY 

SUNDAY 7 ’Historical Aspects of Rock Gardens’ - an illus¬ 
trated talk and tour at Yanchep National Park, Western 
Australia 

SUNDAY 21 ‘Australian Garden Styles: Theme of Migration’ 
- an illustrated talk by Helen Armstrong at at the 
National Trust Building, Sydney, NSW 

SUNDAY 28 ‘The Garden Survey: how to prepare a plan of 
an existing garden’ with specific reference to Belmont 
garden, Vic. 

JUNE 

TUESDAY 13 ‘Australian Gardens: Styles and Influences’ - an 
illustrated talk by Helen Armstrong at the National 
Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria 

SUNDAY 18 Watercolour workshop at Birchfield Herbs, Bun- 
gendore, NSW. 

TUESDAY 27 AGM West Australian Branch 
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JULY 

SATURDAY 22-SUNDAY 23 Winter Seminar at Tilba, NSW. 
‘The Landscape as a Garden’. Includes visit to Kameruka 
Estate garden. 

SUNDAY 23 French Gardens: History and Design - an illus¬ 
trated talk by Barbara Abbs at National Trust Building, 
Observatory Hill, Sydney, NSW 

SUNDAY 30 AGM - Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch 

AUGUST 

SATURDAY 5 joint function with the National Trust at the 
National Trust, Old Observatory, Havelock Street, West 
Perth 

TUESDAY 8 AGM - Victorian Branch and talks on Wombat 
Park, Daylesford and Delatite, Mansfield, Victoria 

Sunday 20 AGM - Tasmanian Branch - Richmond 

SEPTEMBER 

SUNDAY 3 ‘Hands on day at Hillview’, Sutton Forest, NSW 

SUNDAY 24 Country garden visit, Western Australia 

OCTOBER 

FRIDAY 20-MONDAY 23 Sixteenth Annual National Confer¬ 
ence, Sydney, NSW 

TUESDAY 24-FRIDAY 27 Post Conference Tour 

SUNDAY 29 Open day at Hillview, Sutton Forest, NSW 
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